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THE CEAYON. 



monuments in Belgium. The sculptor Geefs is at pres- 
ent engaged on a marble monument, composed of 
several colossal statues, destined for America. For 
whom and to what place the monument is destined; is 
not stated. 

Englahd. — Now that sculptors, engineers, painters 5 
etc., are openly assuming the title of architects, without 
any of the requirements usually considered hitherto as 
necessary, it will be no matter of surprise should we 
hear some day of a lady architect ; for undoubtedly 
there is much that can be well done in an office (and in 
fact it done, in one instance at least), by females. Draw- 
ing, writing, and coloring, are as easy for one sex as for 
the other. Superintendence of the works can be dele- 
gated. If an example be wanted, reference may be 
made to the daughter of Sir Christopher Wren, who is 
asserted to have been "a skillful architect;" sho "has 
the credit of having designed several of the city 
churches." — Builder. 



"ALL SOFT AND BROWN THE UPTURNED 
FIELDS." 
All soft and brown the upturned fields 

Lie mellow in the sun ; 
The very skies yield auguries 

Of better days begun : 
A warmth, a fullness brooding there, 

Which nothing else could bring, 
A sense of blessing in the air, 

The promise of the spring 1 

And shall the days of cloud and cold, 

In truth no more be seen ? 
The snowdrop through the loosened mould 

Sends up its spikes of green, 
Fresh gold upon the willow falls, 

Soft lights the uplands steep, — 
A strange, sweet change whose coining calls 

Such loveliness from sleep 1 

And I am glad as any bird, 

It is a joy to be, — 
There is no sound of life fresh-stirred 

But brings delight to me. 
The flow of brooks, the cock's clear call, 

From distant hamlets borne, — 
My pulse beats happy time with all 

These voices of the morn. 

Nature 1 thou my first, best friend 1 
My earliest love, and best 1 

With us was never any end 

Of confidence and rest : 
Here, no reserve, but frankest speech, 

No need for place apart — 

1 do not fear to let thee hear 
The beating of iny heart 1 

C. S. Rogkbs. 

m 
. POSTSOBIPT. AETI8T8 GOING TO THB SEAT OF WAB. 

Onb might vulgarly suppose that the artists would 
be the last class in the community to perform military 
service. When duty calls them, however, they can 



show the fire of patriotism and self-sacrifice as well as 
any other body of citizens. We can but hastily allude 
to those who have already shouldered the musket, and 
are now on their way to Washington. Oapt. Shuin- 
way, of the favorite N. T. Seventh Regiment, is first 
to be mentioned, under the banner of which most have 
assembled. We hear of painters — among them Gif- 
ford, J. M. Hart, Whitredge and Baker; engravers 
from the two Bank-note companies; and architects — 
Clinton, Congdon, and some whose names as yet only 
float on the sea of rumor. 



A period of civil war is not usually a harvest time 
for artists. Carried away by the needs and impulses of 
the hour, with the anxieties and cares, the losses and 
bereavements which follow in its train, few people re- 
main sufficiently withdrawn from the popular move- 
ment, to bestow much attention upon the peaceful 
works of artists. War is destructive ; art is constructive. 

It is impossible to walk the streets or to cross the 
rivers in our ferry boats, without witnessing scenes 
whicli would make most effective groups for the pencil. 
The parting of friends; the enlisting rendezvous; the 
return of the slain of Baltimore to their homes; the 
faces of eager recruits and earnest debaters. On the 
departure of the Seventh Regiment, we observed a very 
pleasing incident that would make a good picture. One 
of the soldiers, in the midst of that great parting scene, 
looked sad and lonely — no one seemed to know him, 
nor was he able to see any one he recognized ; his 
brothers in arms, on either hand, were bidden an affec- 
tionate adieu by near friends, but no one spoke to the 
solitaire, when a kind-hearted lady who had been 
watching him, jnst as the regiment was ordered to 
move on, threw him her own handkerchief, with a 
ring attached. The surprised and grateful look of the 
soldier, as he waved it with a cheered heart but tears 
in his eyes, may well be imagined. . . . 



Not solely or principally because conditions are get- 
ting equalized, democracy prevailing, knowledge and 
wealth extending, has the ground trembled and often 
given way in many countries of Europe. It is because 
men's minds are anarchic. The overarching of a com- 
mon and catholic faith, which, like a great cathedral, 
kept men together, at once has gradually fallen into 
ruin and decay ; and men have wandered to the four 
winds, and no man can say when they will assemble 
again. Not a confusion of tongues, but of ideas is 
our affliction. The mediaeval Romanist, the 16th cen- 
tury Protestant, the old-fashioned Deist and the new- 
fashioned Pantheist, the man of science who believes 
only what be weighs and measures, and the ecstatic 
Revivalist who believes only what he wishes and fan- 
cies, meet in streets and houses, pass and glare at each 
other, and even speak and vociferate, but understand 
each other never. How can mutually repellent atoms 
harmoniously unite ? For some vulgar domestic pur- 
pose, such as sewers and highways, perhaps it is possi- 
ble ; but for any higher combination we do but keep 
an armed peace. — Literary Gazette. 



